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Advertisement 


For 1858—9. 


The whole number of Students in the Scientific and Academic De- 
partments of WasuinGTon University, for the year ending June 18th, 
1858, was Two Hunprep. The largest number at any one time in 
attendance, was One Hundred and Eighty; and experience proves that, 
when all expenses are taken into account, the actual cost of Education 
for each pupil in the Academic Department, has been a fraction over 
E1euty Do.vars per annum. 


This department is, therefore, nearly self-supporting. The Scientific 
Department, in which the cost of Education is much greater, must 


always chiefly depend upon Endowment. 


The daily average of attendance through the year was ninety-five per 
cent. of the whole number, showing unusual regularity on the part of 


the pupils. 


The Deportment of the Students, both in the study and class-rooms, 
has been such as to merit the high approbation of their Teachers, and 
has already had the effect of giving character to the Institution. To 
establish and elevate this is, in the judgment of the Faculty and Direc- 


tors, quite as important as to secure the means of advanced scholarship. 


The Course or Srupizs in the Academic Department has been so 
arranged that the first Four years will be occupied with studies usually 
considered preparatory to a College Course. The remaining Four years 


will correspond very nearly to the usual Collegiate years, and the classes 
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will be known as the Fourtn, Turrp, Seconp and First Collegiate 
classes. Students will be admitted to these classes only after strict 
examination. 

To those who are not prepared to enter the Academic Department, 
classes will be formed, according to the exigencies of the case, with view 
to such preparation. 

The Study of German, French and Drawing is optional throughout all 
the classes : but it is believed that the first four Academic years are most 


favorable for the learning of languages. 


The Scientific Department has made great adyance in the last year. 
The Directors have no hesitation in saying that, under Professor Rey- 
nolds, students can obtain as thorough instruction in Mathematics, 


Mechanics and Civil Engineering, as in any Institution of this country. 


The Chemical Laboratory, under care of Professor Litton, is one of 
the most complete in the United States, and is thoroughly furnished in 
every respect, and classes in theoretical and practical chemistry can now 
be formed to great advantage. 

It is particularly recommended, however, by the Directors, and by the 
Faculties of the Academic and Scientific Departments, that students 
shall not enter the Scientific Department until they have been well in- 
structed in the Academic studies. No one can become a Scientific man 
without a thorough education, and the whole Academic and Collegiate 
course is none too much, considered as preparation for special scientific 
pursuits. 

Parents commit a grave, and often fatal, mistake, when, in their desire 
to give a “ practical” education to their sons, they permit them to neglect 
or hurry through the elementary studies. To become a Civil Engineer, 
or Architect, or Chemist, in any proper sense of the words, or to excel 
in any scientific pursuit, requires a previous mental training and develop- 
ment, which can be acquired only by patient and long continued study. 

Students in the Scientific Department have the privilege of studying 
German, French and Drawing, in the Academic Classes, without addi- 
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tional charge. but if they pursue other studies in the Academic Depart- 
ment, a charge, proportional to the whole Academic Tuition fee, will be 


made. 


The Financial condition of the University, in all its departments, is 
very encouraging. It is free from debt, and holds property, now worth, 
at moderate valuation, $230,000. This amount will have been increased, 
by subscriptions already made, and payable in the course of the present 
and next year, for building and other purposes, to the amount of at least 
$75,000 more, which wiil probably be further enlarged. The greater 
part of the Real Estate owned, is yet unproductive, and will probably 
remain so for several years, until itcan be sold or leased, on favorable 


terms, for the endowment of Professorships. 


The Directors confidently hope that although only a beginning has 
been made, they will ultimately succeed in the full establishment of a 
UNIVERSITY, upon a broad and strong foundation. It must be the 
work of many years, and very large funds will be needed for the erection 
of buildings, the purchase of Libraries, the Endowment of Professorships, 
&e., with the view of giving the largest and most thorough Education at a 
moderate cost. But the enlarged liberality of the citizens of St. Louis will 


meet the demand. 


General Prospectus. 


1856—7. 


Wasutncton University is an Educational Institution, founded in 
the city of St. Louis, under an Act of Incorporation by the State of 
Missouri, approved February 22d, 1853. It comprises several Depart- 
ments, and is intended to embrace the whole range of University studies, 
except Theological, and to afford opportunity of complete preparation 
for every sphere of Practical and Scientific life. With this view, Three 
Departments are now established and organized, namely, the AcaDEmIc, 
the ScrentiFic, and the Practica (or Industrial) Departments; and 
other Departments will be established as circumstances may require. 

By the Eighth Article of the Constitution, “no instruction, either 
sectarian in religion, or partisan in politics, shall be allowed in any 
Department of the University ; and no sectarian or partisan test shall be 
used in the election of Professors, Teachers, or other officers of the 
University ; nor shall any such test ever be used in the University for any 
purpose whatsoever. ‘This article shall be understood as the fundamental 
condition on which all endowments of whatever kind are received.” 
The Constitution also declares the article now quoted “not subject to 
alteration at any time ;” but, to guard against all encroachments in this 
important particular, the Directors have ordered that application be made 
to the next General Assembly for an amendment to the charter, by which 
the said article shall be incorporated in the same, and thereby be placed 
beyond the power of any future Board of Directors to change it. The 
present members of the Corporation have no sectarian purpose to serve. 
They earnestly desire that the University should attain a high moral and 
religious character, as a Christian Institution in a Christian Republic; 
but they equally desire that the narrow principles of sectarianism and 
party spirit may never be allowed to enter. They have undertaken to 
establish, upon a broad American foundation, an Institution of Learning, 
Practical Science and Art ; and, under the blessing of God, nothing shall 
divert them from their purpose. 
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The present endowment of the University is about $150,000, of which 
the greater part is in real estate, rapidly rising in value; a commodious 
Pwzildimg tras been erected on Seventeenth street and Washington avenue, 
amply sufficient for the education of two hundred and fifty Students in 
the Academic Department, and a complete Chemical Laboratory, on the 
general plan of that of Professor Liebig at Giessen, will be erected this 
summer. The special endowment of Professorships has been commenced, 
and will be earnestly prosecuted. The sum of fifteen thousand dollars 
has already been contributed, by direct donation, for the endowment of 
the Professorship of Mechanics, Mathematics and Civil Engineering, and 
the Directors hope to make equal provision for two other Professorships 
in the course of the present year, so that a moderate rate of Tuition will 
meet all current expenses. 

The amount of Funds needed for the establishment and proper endow- 
ment of a University is far greate: than would be at first supposed. To 
secure the best talent, competent salaries must be paid, and the best 
facilities of education, in Apparatus, Library, Buildings, &c., must also 
be supplied. At the same time the rates of Tuition must be kept down, 
so as to open the Institution to as large a number as possible, and Free 
Scholarships endowed for the benefit of deserving pupils who are in 
indigent circumstances. For these purposes a half million of dollars 
could be immediately and advantageously used, without extravagance 5 
and the attention of liberal and wealthy men is earnestly called to the 
subject. The time has come for the West to depend upon itself, to found 
its own Institutions, to educate its own children. St. Louis promises to 
be the Metropolitan city of the West, and there is no good reason why 
there should not be established here a University of the highest class, 
with advantages of education equal to those offered in the best Institutions 
ot Europe or America. Time is requisite, undoubtedly, but, with suffi- 
cient funds, the usual work of many years may be accomplished in one, 
and those who begin the work may have the satisfaction of seeing it 
accomplished. With this hope, and to show the principles on which 
endowments are invited, the Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Articles of the 
Constitution are here inserted + 


ARTICLE V. 


Endowment of Professorships. 


Any person may endow, in whole or in part, a specified Professorship 
in the said Dnivyersity ; and if, in the opinion of the Board of Directors, 
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said endowment shall be sufficient for the perpetual support of said 
Professorship, said Professorship shall bear the name of its founder for 
ever, unless at the time of the endowment he shall otherwise direct. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Endowment of Departments. 


Any person may found, by an adequate endowment, a specific Depart- 
ment in said University, provided the plan of its organization, and its 
purposes, are approved by the Board of Directors; and if said endow- 
ment shall, in the opinion of said Board, be sufficient for the perpetual 
support of said Department, it shall bear the name of the founder for 
ever, unless he shall otherwise direct at the time of endowing the same. 


ARTICLE VII. 
Specific Funds. 


All funds and property, of whatsoever nature or description, contribu- 
ted to the endowment or founding of a Professorship or Department, shall 
for ever be faithfully applied to the specific purpose for which contributed, 
and to no other object whatsoever, without the written consent of the 
donor or founder thereof, or of his heirs or assigns, and also the written 
consent of two-thirds of the Directors first had and obtained : provided, 
however, that said funds and property in this article named shall never 
be diverted from the purposes of said University. 


WasuinctTon University has the advantage of not being encumber- 
ed with the dormitory system, which has been proved by experiment to be 
both expensive and troublesome. Students will continue to live with 
their parents and guardians, or, if they come from a distance, will board 
in private families, under such arrangements as they may make for them- 
selves, or as may be made by their parents or guardians. A general 
supervision will, of course, be exercised by the Faculty, when desired by 
the parents, over those who do not reside in St. Louis, and pains taken 
to direct them to suitable boarding-houses, but no dormitory buildings 
will be erected for the purpose. <A great part of the disturbances so com- 
.mon in Collegiate Institutions, and most of the temptations to which 
young men in College are exposed, arise from their monastic mode of 
life, and the consequent removal from the social influences of home. It 
is far better for the young to remain under the parental roof as long as 
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practicable, and if away from home, to become inmates of a family where 
something like home influences can be enjoyed.* 

A liberal system of instruction has been adopted, under which neither 
Pupil nor Teacher will be overworked. For every additional twenty-five 
Scholars in the Academic Department, an additional Teacher will be 
employed, so that every pupil may receive the requisite attention, and all 
studies be pursued under the immediate direction of a competent instruc- 
tor. 

The discipline and details of arrangement in each Department of the 
University will be left as much as possible to the Faculty of Professors 
and Tutors, with such general regulations as the Board of Directors may 
from time to time establish. 

Particular attention is requested to the Practical Department of the 
University, an account of which appears on page 28 of this pamphlet. 
It is probably destined to exert an important and directing influence upon 
the whole enterprise, and will have the effect of making this an Institu- 
tion peculiarly adapted to the pressing educational wants of our age and 
country, and especially of the West. 


* A systematic arrangement will be made, as soon as practicable, so that Students 
coming from abroad shall have no difficulty in finding suitable accommodations, 


Additional Statement. 


1857-8. 


Since the publication of the first catalogue, the amendment in the 
Charter, aboxe indicated, has been made, by the insertion of the following: 
sections, in compliance with the petition of the Directors to the General 
Assembly of Missouri. [ Act approved February 12th, 1857 | 

Section 2. No instruction, either sectarian in religion or party im 
politics, shall be allowed in any department of said University, and nm 
sectarian or party test shall be allowed in the election of professors, 
teachers, or other officers of said University, or in the admission of 
scholars thereto, or for any purpose whatever. 

See. 3. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors of said 
University, wpon being informed of any violation of the second seetion 
of this act, forthwith to institute an inquiry into the charge or charges 
that may be preferred, in respect thereof, by any credible person, in 
writing, against any officer of said University; and if it shall appear 
that any officer of said University has violated the said second section of 
this act, the Board of Directors shall forthwith remove such person so 
offending, from any office which he may then fill in any department of 
said University ; and such person so removed shall be forever thereafter 
ineligible to amy office in said University. 

Sec. 4. Incase the Board of Directors, upon being notified in writing: 
by any credible person of a violation of the second section of this set, 
shall refuse or neglect to investigate the charge herewpow preferred agaimst 
any officer of said University, it shall be competent for the St. Lenis 
Circuit Court, or the St. Louis Court of Common Pleas, to compel the 
Board of Directors, by mandamus, to perform their duty in investigating 
such charge, and to show their performance of such duty to the satisfac- 
tien of the Court having cognizance of the matter; and all proceedings. 
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under this section shall be summary, and conducted to a conclusion with 
as little delay as possible; and the power hereby given to said Courts 
may be exercised by the Judge of either of said tribunals in vacation. 


On the 22d April, 1857, the Formal Inauguration of Washington 
University took place, by appropriate exercises at Academic Hall, and 
an Oration delivered by Hon. Epwarp Everett in the Mercantile 
Library Hall. 

The number of Students in the Academic Department for the year 
1856-7, was One Hundred. In the Scientific Department, Ten. In the 
Practical Department, known as the O’Fallon Polytechnic Institute, 
Three Hundred and Fifty. 

The Special Endowment of the Academic Department has not been 
enlarged, but it enters upon its second year free of debt, with an efficient 
corps of good Teachers, with all the facilities of Academic Instruction, 
and with the prospect of satisfactory success. 

The efficiency of the Scientific Department has been greatly increased 
by the completion of a Chemical Laboratory, thoroughly furnished, and 
by valuable apparatus of different kinds. An Equatorial Telescope has 
also been given to the University. 

The O’Fallon Polytechnic Institute has been placed beyond all poss+ 
bility of failure by large additional endowments, and a suitable building 
for its use will be immediately secured. 

The whole Endowment of the University, in all of its Departments, 
will have been enlarged this year by the amount of Seventy Thousand 
Dollars, independently of the increased value of real estate. 


Acudemic Department, 
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PRINCIPALS. 
JEREMIAH D. LOW,-A.M. 
NATH AWD TI bh Bik, 


Graduate of Massachusetts State Normal School. 


TUTORS.* 
WLILLARD Fy BLISS. Agde 
SYLVESTER WATERHOUSE, A.M. 


TEACHER OF GERMAN. 
Po BRAS, A cM, 


Graduate of Univefsities of Gcettingen and Berlin. 


TEACHER OF FRENCH AND SPANISH. 


FERDINAND BOCHER. 


TEACHER OF DRAWING. 


PAULUSSRE OL LTE, 


TEACHER OF WRITING. 


we 


CRU MAN Mo POST cites 


PROFESSOR OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. 


* Two additional Teachers are to be elected before beginning of the next term, 
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ADMISSION. 


Pupils will be admitted at the age of eleven years, but none will be 
received who cannot pass a satisfactory examination in Reading, Writ- 
ing, Elementary Arithmetic and Geography. Classes will, however, be 
formed for those who are not prepared to enter the Academic Course, 
with view to such preparation. 

Pupils will be admitted to the advanced classes on examination. 

No Pupil will be received for less than one term, and no abatement 
will be made for absence. 

Particular attention is called to this rule. When students are admitted 
after the commencement of a term, all facilities will be given to them, 
by extra lessons and otherwise, to make up for the lost time, but the full 
tuition fee will be charged. The same rule applies to occasional absence, 
or withdrawal before the term has closed. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The course of Instruction in the Academic Department will extend 
through Hight Years, and will include the usual Academic and Collegiate 
Studies. 


ACADEMIC COURSE. 


FIRST YEAR.—FIRST TERM. 
Reading, Spelling (oral and written. ) 
Arithmetic (to the Extraction of Roots) ; Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Geography (reviewed, definitions, U. States); Map Drawing. 
Physical Geography (commenced) ; Map Drawing. 
Grammer. 

Writing ; Drawing. 

Composition ; Declamation (through the course). 

German (optional). 

SECOND TERM. 

Reading; Spelling (oral and written). 
Arithmetic (completed) ; Intellectual Arithmetic (completed). 
Physical Geography (completed). 

Grammar (reviewed). 
Writing ; Drawing. 

German and French (optional). 

SECOND YEAR.—FIRST TERM. 

Reading ; Spelling (oral and written). 
Elementary Algebra (commenced). 
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Grammatical Analysis. 
Synonyms. 
Latin ( Harkness’ Arnold’s First Latin Book). 
Writing ; Drawing. 
French and German (optional). 
SECOND TERM. 
Reading ; Spelling (dictation exercises). 
Elementary Algebra (completed). 
Grammatical Analysis. 
Synonyms (completed). 
Writing ; Drawing. 
Latin (First Latin Book, Extracts from Cesar). 
French and German (optional). 
THIRD YEAR.—FIRST TERM. 
Reading (Spelling, Definitions, Grammatical Construction, Selections 
from English Authors). 
Higher Arithmetic. 
Grammar (Syntax). 
Physiology. 
Writing ; Drawing. 
French and German (optional). 
Latin (Harkness’ Arnold’s Second Latin Book; Cesar). 
Greek Lessons. 
SECOND TERM. 
Reading (Rhetorical Exercises). 
Higher Arithmetic. 
Grammar (Syntax), 
Physiology (completed). 
Writing ; Drawing, 
French and German (optional). 
Latin (Harkness’ Arnold’s Second Latin Book; Sallust). 
Greek (Grammar and Reader). 
FOURTH YEAR.—FIRST TERM. 
Reading (Rhetorical Exercises). 
Algebra, Higher (commenced). 
History United States. 
Drawing (through the Course). 
German and French (optional). 
Latin (Cicero’s Select Orations ); Prose Composition. 
Greek (Grammar and Reader, Accents) ; Prose Composition. 
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SECOND TERM. 
Reading (Rhetorical Exercises). 
Algebra (completed ). - 
Ancient History and Geography. 
French and German (optional). 
Latin (Virgil) ; Prose Composition. 
Greek (Grammar and Reader) ; Prose Composition. 


COLLEGIATE COURSE. 


FIRST YEAR.—FIRST TERM. 
Geometry (commenced), 
Medizeval History. 
Latin (Livy) ; Prose Composition. 
Greek (Anabasis) ; Prose Composition. 
SECOND TERM. 
Geometry (completed). 
Modern History. 
French and German (optional). 
Latin (Livy completed, Horace commenced) ; Prose Composition. 
Greek (Herodotus) ; Prose Composition. 
SECOND YEAR.— FIRST TERM. 
Trigonometry ( Plane and Spherical, Mensuration, Theoretical Survey- 
ing and Navigation). 
Rhetoric. 
Natural Philosophy. 
French and German (optional), 
Latin (Horace). 
Greek (Homer) ; Prose Composition. 
SECOND TERM. 
Chemistry. 
Political Economy, 
French and German (optional). 
Latin (Cicero de Oratore). 
Greek (Thucydides). 
: THIRD YEAR.—FIRST TERM. 
Mental Philosophy. 
Geology and Mineralogy, 
French and German (optional). 
Latin (Tacitus’ Germania and Agricola). 
Greek (Euripides’ Mcdea, Sophocles’ Gidipus Tyrannus). 
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SECOND TERM. 
Logic. 
History of Civilization. 
Philosophy of History. 
German and French (optional). 
Latin (Cicero de Amicitia). 
Greek (Demosthenes’ Select Orations). 
FOURTH YEAR.—FIRST TERM. 
Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
Moral Philosophy. 
French and German (optional). 
Latin (Cicero de Officiis). 
Greek (Aristotle’s Ethics), 
SECOND TERM. 
Constitution of the United States. 
Greek and Latin Literature. 
Astronomy. 
French and German (optional). 
Review of the Course. 


LECTURES. 


Lectures will be delivered on Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, History, 
English Literature and Language, Natural History, Outlines of Consti- 
tutional and Commercial Law, Ancient Languages and Literature, 
Mechanics, &¢c., according to the capacity of Students of receiving 
benefit from that mode of instruction. 


RHETORIC AND ELOCUTION. 


In connection with the advanced classes, there will be weekly exercises 
in English Composition and Declamation. Increased attention will be 
given to this Department. 

TERMS. 

The Academic year will be divided into Two Terms, the first beginning 
the first Monday in September, and the second on_ the first Monday of 
February. 

Each Term will consist of Zwenty weeks of Instruction, exclusive of 
the annual examination, and other interruptions. 


VACATIOMSs 
A vacation of a week or ten days will be given at Christmas; also a 
long vacation through July and August. 
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TULTION #£EES; 


The rate of Tuition, in the Academic Department, is $40 each term, 
payable in advance, if required, and always at the middle of the term. 
No extra charges will be made of any kind, except for the Spanish 
language, which will be by special arrangement with Mr. Bocuer, and 
the above-named payment includes everything, except Books and Sta- 
tionery, which the pupils will provide for themselves. The same rate 
will be charged in all the regular classes. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The payment of one thousand dollars entitles the contributor to found a 
scholarship, under which he may send,one Pupil each year, for twenty- 
Jive years, to the Academic Department. ‘Twenty-nine such scholarships 
have been founded, and their whole number is limited to fifty. 

Many of these scholarships have been founded with a view to filling 
them by Students who are unable to pay the usual fees. 

Eight free scholarships (founded by the unconditional donation of 
$8,000) have been placed at the disposal of the “ O’Fallon Polytechnic 
Institute.” 

One perpetual scholarship, founded by payment of $5,000, and entitling 
the holder to all the advantages of all Departments of the University 
- forever, has been placed at the disposal of the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation, with the recommendation “that when applicants for the scholar- 
ship are of equal merit, the preference shall be given to one from some 
mechanical pursuit,” 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Great attention will be paid to the leading Modern Languages, and 
they will be studied throughout the course, so that every Student who 
completes it, may not only speak and write them with facility, but may 
have considerable acquaintance with their literature. German will be 
commenced in the first year, French in the second, Italian and Spanish 
at such time as convenience may allow. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Careful attention will also be given to Latin and Greek, a considerable 
knowledge of which is essential to becoming a good English scholar. 
Their study will involve no additional expense (except of books), and, 
as they will not interfere with other studies, it is earnestly hoped that no 
objections will be made to the pursuit of the prescribed course. Although 
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these languages may not seem to be of direct practical utility, their study 
is an admirable discipline of the mind, an effective mode of acquiring 
facility in the accurate expression of thought, and an important help in all 
scientific attainment. But, if objected to, substitute studies will be 
arranged, so that the order of daily recitations may be, in other respects, 
undisturbed. 


DRAWING. 


The art of Drawing will be studied throughout the whole eourse, not 
as an “accomplishment,” but with a view to its practical and scientific 
uses. The time devoted to it must, however, depend upon the taste and 
capacity of the different Pupils. 


CONNECTION WITH THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


Students may pass from the Academic to the Scientific Department, 
at any time, on examination by the Professors whose classes they wish 
to join ; they may also pursue such studies in the Academic Department 
as their time and the convenience of the Departments will permit. The 
fee in such cases will be that of the Scientific Department, with such 
additional charges as may be agreed upon. 


LIBRARY. 


The more advanced Students will have free admission to the Reading 
Room and Library of the O’Fallon Polytechnic Institute, with right to 
take out books ; subject, however, to such restrictions as may be imposed 
by the Faculty of the Academic Department. A select Library of Books 
of Reference will be kept in the Academic Hall for the use of the Stu- 
dents and Teachers. 


GYMNASTICS. 


An apparatus sufficient for healthful Gymnastic exercise has been 
erected, and some plan of systematic “drill” will also be adopted for 
the promotion of physical development and manly carriage. Instruction 
will be given by a competent Teacher. 


DEGREES. 


Diplomas, or Certificates of scholarship, will be granted to those Stu- 
dents who have completed the course, or have satisfactorily pursued it 
through at least the last two years; but no Diploma will be given except 
after full examination of each applicant in all the studies for which the 
Diploma is given. 
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‘EXHIBITIONS AND EX AMINA TIONS 
Special Examinations of Classes will be held, from) time, to time, in 
particular studies, by select committees appcinted by tae Directors for 
the purpose, so that no book or study shalt #e Vaid aside inti, the class 


is prepared for advancement. phi ay Bi ta 2 
A Public Examination, with appropriate exercise. seal be held at the 
close of the Academic year. wh 


No Student will be admitted to an sihaba lied standing except upon 
examination. 


MORTEHLY REEORTS, 


Monthly reports will be made of the attendance, deportment, standing, 
and general progress of each Student, to which the attention of Parents 
and Guardians is especially invited. 

Further information wi ill be given by application to Messrs. Low and 
TIRRELL, at ‘“ Ac ademic Hall,” corner ot Washington avenue and 
Seventeenth street, during Term time, and in the last week of the long 
vacation. 


Collegiate Glasses, 


Under the present arrangement, the usual Collegiate Studies are inclu- 
ded in the course of instruction of the Academic Department, which is 
intended to occupy the educational ground of the German ‘“ Gymnasium.” 
The last four years correspond very nearly to the Freshman, Sophomore, 
Junior and Senior Classes of American Colleges. Students in these 
Classes will be allowed the use of a separate study room, or to prepare 
for recitations at home, when such arrangement is approved by their 
teachers and acceptable to their parents; but all Students are required 
to be present at the opening exercises of the day. 

For those who go beyond this course of study, a “ Post-Collegiate” or 
“University Course” will be arranged, for the prosecution of special 
studies, under separate Professors, as soon as the demand arises, accord- 
ing to the system of Education which obtains on the Continent of 
Europe. 

The Professorship of History, filled by Prof. Truman M. Post, D.D., 
properly belongs to this System. 


Scientific Department, 


PROFESSOR OF ANALYTIO AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY, 


‘A ath BO Nae al): 


PROFESSOR OF MECHANICS AND CIVIL ENGINEERING, 


JOSEPH J. REYNOLDS, A. M. 


(Late Ass’t Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, at West Point.) 


PROFESSOR OF BOTANY AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


GEORGE ENGELMANN, M.D. 


PROFESSOR OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 


CHARLES A. POPE, M. D. 


The following Chairs will be filled as soon as adequate endowment 
and the services of competent men can be secured : 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, 
MINING AND METALLURGY, 
MATHEMATICS, 
AGRICULTURE, 
ARCHITECTURE, 
ASTRONOMY. 


Until these Professorships are filled, instruction by Lectures and 


otherwise will be given in these branches of Education by the other 
Professors and Teachers. 


A Department of Tue Fine Arts is also contemplated as a part of 
the generai plan, with good promise of ultimate success, a sufficient fund 
for that purpose having been already pledged. 
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It isthe determination of the Directors to elevate the Scientific De- 
partment to the highest standard of similar Institutions in Europe or 
America, so that a thorough and complete scientific education can be 
“fiven to those who are willing to devote the time and labor requisite to 
its attainment, 


REQUISITES FORADMISSION. 


Candidates ‘for the Scientific Department must have received a good 
~ common English education, and be qualified to pursue the course of 
study to which they propose to give their attention. They must furnish 
evidence of good moral character, give satisfactory references, and 
register their names in a book kept for that purpose. 


INSTRUCTION. 


The number and choice of studies in this Department are optional on 
the part of Students, who will, however, be counselled on these points by 
the Professors. Punctual attendance on all prescribed exercises, and 
respectful obedience to all rules and regulations of the Department, will 
be strictly required. ; 

The following statement is intended to show the general Course of 
Study to be pursued, subject however to such modifications as the con- 
venience of Professors and the advantage of Students may require. 


I—CHEMISTRY. 


Professor Lirron will receive special Students to the course of instruc- 
tion in Analytic and Industrial Chemistry. 

They will be taught by Lectures, by demonstration and exercise on 
the blackboard in the solution and explanation of Chemical problems, 
and by daily practical instruction in the Laboratory. 

The Course of Instruction will include — 


Theoretical and Experimental Chemistry, and Systematic Qualitative 
and Quantitative Analysis, in all their branches. 

Pharmaceutical Preparations for the Laboratory and Apothecary, and 
the Methods for determination of the value of Drugs generally ; 

Mineral Assays, Metallurgy, Analysis of Soils and Ashes, Examina- 
tions for Poisons, Use and Value of Manures ; 
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The Solution of Problems of Research in Experimental Science, and 
in the application of Science to the Arts and Manufactures. 


For full admission, a knowledge of Algebra, Geometry and Trigo- 
nometry, and of the Elements of Chemistry (as taught in the Academic 
Department, ) are required ; but arrangements for partial instruction can 
be made with the Professor. 


IlL.— MECHANICS AND ENGINEERING. 


Professor JoserH J. ReyNOLpDs will receive special Students at his 
Rooms in the Academic Hall, corner of Seventeenth street and Wash- 
ington avenue. 

The instruction will be given by daily exercises at the blackboard, by 
lectures and otherwise. 

The Course will include — 


Surveying, with the use of the Instruments, and actual Operations in 
the Field. 

Industrial Drawing, in all its branches ; Topographical Outline. 

Analytic Geometry, and Differential and Integral Calculus. 

The Principles of Mechanics, and their application to Machinery and 
Engineering. 

Descriptive Geometry. 

The Theory of Shadows and Perspective. 

The application of Descriptive Geometry to Masonry and Stone-Cutting 
in the construction of groined and cloistered Arches, Domes, &c: 

The Nature and Properties of Building Materials, and their application 
to,the construction of Railroads, Canals, Bridges, &c. 


A knowledge of Algebra, Geometry and Trigonometry is required 
before full admission; but special instruction in these branches will be 
given by the Professor, if necessary. 


Ill — BOTANY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


Professor ENGELMANN is about to visit Europe, where he expects to 
spend a year with particular reference to the studies and investigations. 
belonging to his department, and immediately on his return will enter 
upon the full dutjes of his Chair. 

C 
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An extensive Herbarium has already been prepared, and access to a 
large and valuable Museum of Natural History will be allowed to 
Students. 


IV.—COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Professor Pore will deliver one or more courses of Lectures on Com- 
parative Anatomy and Physiology, each term, of which public notice 
will be given; Classes for special instruction wil! also be formed. 

The Lecture Room and Anatomical Museum of the St. Louis Medical 
College will be used for the present. 


DEGREES. 


The degree of Bachelor of Science may be conferred upon any Student 
who has completed the entire course in the Scientific Department. 

The Science or Sciences in which the Student has been examined will 
be specified in the Diploma, and each Diploma will bear the signatures 
of the President and Faculty. 

Students who take a partial course in the Scientific Department will, 
on examination, be entitled to a certificate, specifying the studies in 
which they may have made satisfactory progress. 


LECTURES AND LIBRARY. 


Free admission will be granted to the Students in the Scientific School 
to all Lectures given in the Academic Department and in the O’Fallon 
Polytechnic Institute. They will also have free access to the Library 
and Reading Room of the Polytechnic Institute, (at the corner of Fourth 
and St. Charles streets,) and an arrangement will be made with the 
Mercantile Library Association, by which the use of its large and valua- 
ble Library can be enjoyed at a very small cost. 


FEES. 


For special instruction in Chemistry, as above specified, five days in 
the week, per Term of twenty weeks, the Fees are fifty dollars; for 
Laboratory apparatus and supplies, twenty-five dollars ; for one-half or 
any less fraction of a Term, two-thirds of the above sums. 

Students in Chemistry will also supply themselves, at their own 
expense, with such articles of apparatus as are consumed in using, such 
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as flasks, corks, tubing, lamps, crucibles, &c., together with alcohol and 
platinum, and gold and silver solutions. 

For instruction in Mechanics and Civil Engineering, five days in the 
week, fifty dollars per Term; for a less number of days, or for a part of 
the Term, special agreement may be made. The Students will supply 
themselves with drawing materials, necessary text books, &c. 

In any other studies, the fees for special instruction may be agreed 
upon with the Professor or Teacher, 

Special instruction in Mathematics, Drawing, and other branches, will 
be given when desired, at rates to be agreed upon. 


© Fallon Polytechnic SJastitute, 


THE PRACTICAL DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


EXPLANATION. 


A Practical or Industrial Department was a part of the original 
design in obtaining a charter for this University, and its organization 
preceded that of the Academic and Scientific Departments. It was 
rendered feasible by a liberal endowment in land by Col. Joun O’Fatton, 
and donations by other persons to the amount of nearly twenty thousand 
dollars in money, and, although yet in its infancy, has already accom- 
plished great good. For the first year, it was under the sole manage- 
ment of the Directors of the University, and nothing was done except 
the successful establishment of an Evening School for young men, the 
purchase of a Philosophical Apparatus, and a course of Scientific 
Lectures. But, as the plan developed itself, it was thought best that 
this Department, although continuing under the same charter as a 
Department of the University, should be placed under entirely distinct 
management and control. From its connection with the Academic and 
Scientific Departments, it derives great advantages, by the facilities 
afforded for a thorough education, by the services of an able corps of 
Professors and Teachers, by access to the Chemical Laboratory, and in 
many other ways—all of which will be enjoyed, so far as practicable, 
without charge, or at reduced cost. But all details of management and 
proceeding, of whatever kind, are better attended to by a separate Board, 
to whose hands the Department has been entrusted. It has been care- 
fully organized and put into active operation under the title above given, 
‘“ THE O’Fatiton Portecunic Institute.” 
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ADDITIONAL—1858. 


A suitable Lot of Ground, at corner of Seventh and Chestnut streets, 
‘containing one hundred and thirty-five feet by one hundred and seven 
feet, and now worth $50,000, was purchased last November (1857) by 
one of the Directors, and conveyed by Deed of Gift to the University, 
for the erection thereupon of a suitable edifice for the Institute. The 
building will be commenced this autumn, to be finished next year, at a 
probable cost of $100,000. 

The Library and Reading Room are now continued in the same place 
as before, at corner of Fourth and St. Charles streets. 

The Evening Schools of the Institute for the winter of 1857-8, provi- 
ded for 650 Scholars. 


cl 


OFFICERS OF THE 


O'Fallon Polytechnic Institute, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING NOVEMBER, 1858. 


DADLLPDPPLF PLS YL LYLYIw>9. 


JOHN HOW, PresIvENT. 

GERARD B. ALLEN, Vicr PRESIDENT. 
HENRY COPP, TREASURER. 

WM. R. BABCOCK, Secretary AnD LIBRARIAN. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS, 


JoHun How, F. WEsron, 
GERARD B. ALLEN, Wm. S. Cuppy, 
Epwarp BartEs, D. K. Fereuson, 
R. E. Carr, R. M. Parks, 

N. J. Eaton, R. DoucueERrty, 
J. B. Eaps, J. J. REYNOLDS, 
J. S. Faucert, Wan. Patrick, 
J. T. GREEN, R. SELLEw, 

C. A. Pops, JOSEPH O’NEIL, 
S. Treat, S. H. Larxin. 


GENERAL DESIGN. 


The general design of the Institute may be stated as follows :—The 
establishment of a Library, Reading and Conversation Rooms, Cabinet 
of Models, &c.; Evening Schools for Apprentices and others ; Popular 
Lectures on Science and useful Arts ; Exhibitions of Missouri Manufac- 
tures; a School of Design, and Mathematical Classes—as the Board of 
Directors shall determine, and the finances of the Institution justify. 
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LIBRARY AND READING ROOM. 


A Library and Reading Room has been established, in large and com- 
modious rooms, at the corner of Fourth and St. Charles streets. It is 
open every day, from two to ten o’clock, p.m., and has already three 
thousand volumes, with the leading periodicals and newspapers. Yor 
particulars concerning it, reference is made to the Officers of the Institute. 


EVENING SCHOOL. 


The Evening School of the Institute is held every year, four or five 
months, commencing early in October. It is placed under care of good 
practical Teachers, and arrangements have been heretofore made for 
six hundred and fifty Pupils. It is open, without charge, to all young 
men from fourteen years of age upward. Public notice is given of the 
time and place of commencement, each season. 

Certificates of good conduct and scholarship are given to those who 
deserve them, at the close of each session. 

“ During the last winter (1857-8), the number of scholars registered, 
was seven hundred and sixty-eight. Eleven Teachers were employed. 
An advanced class, under the immediate instruction of Mr. N. D. 
TIRRELL, was taught at Washington University, Algebra, Geometry 
and Mensuration; also, Industrial Drawing, by Mr. Hocueitsy. The 
studies taught were Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geometry, 
Algebra, Mensuration, Physical Geography and Industrial Drawing. 
One school was opened at the Benton School House, and one at the 
South Freemen’s. Thirteen nationalities were represented, as follows : 
United States two hundred and fifty-four, Germany one hundred and 
sixty-four, Ireland one hundred and thirty-nine, England forty-nine, 
Scotland sixteen, Prussia seven, Canada seven, Holland three, France 
fourteen; also, Spain, Italy, Bohemia, Algiers and Switzerland. The 
average age was eighteen years and five months. Of the natives of the 
United States, fifty-seven were born in St. Louis. Seventy-eight indus- 
trial pursuits sent young men to these schools, during the last season, 
showing how widely extended their usefulness has been. 

Thus, two thousand two hundred and sixty-two young men, whose 
ages average over eighteen years, have been enrolled in these free even- 
ing schools, during the past four years. The general expense for the 
first winter was born by Washington University, and for the third winter 
the whole expense by the Board of Public Schools. During the other 
two winters, the schools have been maintained, at an expense to the 
Institute, of three thousand five hundred and thirty-nine dollars. From 
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the beginning, the immediate direction of these schools has been entrusted 
to Messrs. Low and T1rRE Lt, who have, by their energy, fidelity, expe- 
rience and attainments—assisted, as they have been, by other competent 
and faithful teachers—advanced the pupils with a degree of accuracy and 
rapidity, alike unexpetted and gratifying.” 


LECTURES. 


Scientific Lectures, on different subjects, will be delivered from time 
to time, before the Institute, by the Professors of the Academic and 
Scientific Departments of the University, and other persons engaged for 
the purpose. They will be on such subjects as are most interesting and 
profitable to those engaged in the industrial pursuits, and a valuable 
Philosophical Apparatus has been obtained for their experimental eluci- 
dation. ‘These Lectures will be open to the Members of the Institute, 
and to the Pupils of the Evening School, either gratuitously, or on such 
terms as the Managers may appoint. 


ACADEMIC EDUCATION. 


The Institute has permanent control of eight Free Scholarships in the 
Academic Department, and will appoint to them such boys or young 
men as may give promise of making good use of the advantages offered. 
This number of Free Scholarships will be increased as rapidly as possi- 
ble. A Scholar thus appointed has the right to go through the whole 
course of Academic Education without charge. 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 


The Scientific Education of all who are engaged in industrial pursuits 
is the great desideratum, and with this view the connection of the Insti- 
tute with the Scientific Department of the University will be made as 
close as practicable. It will be a part of the obligation of every fully 
endowed Professorship in that Department, to render service, both by 
lectures, experiments and special instruction, gratuitously, to Members 
and Scholars of the Institute. The Chemical Laboratory will be open 
to them on the most favorable terms ; and Manufacturing Establishments 
will be visited, when desired, for the pnrpose of practical and scientific 
investigation. In general, the Directors of the University and the Mana- 
gers of the Institute will co-operate in bringing scientific knowledge and 
practical skill together, to their mutual advantage. To accomplish this 
effectually, the constant services of scientific men are requisite, and a 
liberal endowment of Professorships must be secured; but it would be 
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impossible to estimate the amount of good to a community like that of 
St. Louis, which would result from such an enterprise, faithfully prose- 
cuted. 4 

In further illustration of these views, an extract from the ‘ Appeal of 
the O’Fallon Polytechnic Institute to the Public” is here appended : 

“Tt seems to us that the time has come when a brvader and more 
liberal view of the educational wants of our age and country should be 
taken; when mechanics, manufacturers, merchants, miners, farmers, 
boatmen—in a word, when all who are in anywise associated with mate- 
rial and industrial pursuits should insist upon having for themselves all 
the facilities necessary to a thorough training, at least in those natural 
sciences and kindred studies, on the full knowledge and right application 
of which the success of their daily enterprise so largely depends. Every 
person in the workshops of our city is constantly using, in his department 
of labor, some mathematical, philosophical or scientific principle, the 
mastery of which would save him from much useless experimenting, and 
from the loss both of time and valuable materials. If we could estimate, 
with mathematical precision, the value of the raw material and labor 
uselessly expended each day, the loss of which would have been avoided 
had the workmen possessed a fair knowledge of the scientific and 
philosophical principles involved, it would be found that at least one- 
third of the whole is actually wasted. Yet many workmen possess a 
large fund of knowledge, acquired by toilesome and expensive experi- 
ments in the workshops, particularly with reference to the special pro- 
cesses of their respective arts, which remain unknown to the scientific 
world; and in the daily labor of their employees, or of those under their 
management, they are among the best, and, in most cases, the only 
teachers large numbers of their fellow workmen ever have. In the 
libraries, and laboratories, and universities of the country, on the other 
hand, are garnered up untold treasures of facts and principles, which, 
if drawn out of their comparatively hidden recesses, and diffused 
through the workshops and along the busy avenues of trade—made to 
come into constant and immediate contact with operative industry— 
would give an unimagined impulse to all the useful arts, and rapidly 
advance the nation in its material, intellectual and moral power and 
prosperity. It is no new complaint that science, in the hands of its 
devotees, rests too much in the region of abstract truth and speculation, 
instead of being closely wedded to productive industry ; that whilst the 
latter is daily testing the accuracy of the former and applying its truths 
to practical ends, it has not hitherto been deemed sufficiently important 
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that those to whom the application is entrusted should be properly trained 
therefor by a fitting study of the natural laws, and physical agencies, 
and mechanical: principles, with which they are constantly dealing. 
And it is equally to be regretted that the devotee of science, in exploring 
the secrets of the universe, does not deem it necessary to descend from 
the abstract investigations, to superintend or even observe the daily 
workings of his scientific discoveries in the various departments of 
physical labor. To no inconsiderable extent, this has been owing to 
the false and imperfect views of a liberal education which have obtained 
in the learned world, and especially in the higher educational institutions 
—our colleges and universities. Most of the latter were founded on the 
partially obsolete models of Cambridge and Oxford, in England, and the 
merely classical and scholastic colleges on the European continent. 
Whilst polytechnic, and mining, and agricultural schools have sprung up 
in England, France and Germany, to meet the wants of our utilitarian age, 
but little has been done in this country to meet the still larger and more 
pressing want here. Our free school system has given us many advan- 
tages, the fruits of which are to be seen, not only in the Patent Office, 
but wherever labor-saving machinery is employed. Still, only a small 
step has been taken in the right direction. Education does not stop with 
the school-room. ‘Essential as are school discipline and training, it is 
obvious that by far the largest portion of useful knowledge distributed 
through society was acquired after the school days had terminated, 
Hence the need that school education should receive a practical direction, 
and be largely extended, and that the fruits of his mature experience 
should not be confined to the individual possessor. Highly educated 
labor is needed alike on the farms of our country, in its mines, along its 
avenues of trade, in its work-shops, at the counter, and in the public 
marts. In modern society, the mechanics, manufacturers, farmers, mer: 
chants, miners—those who move the wheels of national industry, and give 
to individual and associated enterprise its warmth and healthy activity— 
ought to be the educated classes, learned, not so much, it may be, in 
mere scholastic or literary studies, as in all that pertains scientifically and 
practically to their respective departments of industry. It is true, this 
requires an extended range of thought and study, for all of the sciences 
are near of kin to each other; but who should be so familiar with the 
laws of matter as he whose daily task it is to handle and adapt it, in all 
its varied and changing forms, to answer the never-ceasing wants of the 
age? We do not decry or under-rate classical or literary acquirements, 


or any branch of learning; nor do we deny to the so-called learned pro- 
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fessions their just claims : we merely assert for the workshops and indus- 
trial pursuits their right to a corresponding degree of intellectual culture, 
appropriately directed to their departments or callings in life. 

“A moment’s reflection upon the present and perspective condition of 
St. Louis will justify our views. Situated in the midst of the great Mis- 
sissippi valley, the richest agricultural and mineral region on the globe— 
with navigable rivers extending in every direction, and bearing, even 
now, a commerce far larger than the whole foreign trade of the Union— 
with railroads commenced, tending to, and stretching from, her wherever 
her multiplying necessities demand—with the richest deposits of coal, 
iron, lead and copper, almost at her very doors—who can state, in too 
extravagant terms, her future destiny in commerce and manufactures, if 
her citizens are true to themselves? If, then, her material advantages 
are so vast, and promise so brilliant a future—if she is to become, as is 
hoped, the principal workshop of this great valley—is it not obvious that 
we have no time to lose in fitting for their task those upon whose know- 
ledge, energy and skill her greatness and prosperity are to depend 2 

“It is but recently that our practical miners learned that, through a 
lack of a little scientific knowledge, they had been laboring for years to 
destroy, as useless, a large portion of the most valuable products of their 
mining operations. So, in our workshops, men often toil for months, 
and it may be years, in random experiments to detect some better or less 
expensive mode of manufacturing a desired fabric, when the knowledge 
of a few simple truths in mechanics or chemistry would have taught them 
that all of their mis-directed efforts must end in disappointment, whilst 
an easy and cheap remedy or agent was waiting at their hands ready for 
use. If the coming generations of St. Louis mechanics and manufac- 
turers, and business men in all pursuits, are thoroughly educated for 
their respective callings, our city will add to its material such superior 
educational advantages as will enable her far to outstrip her many rivals. 
If all workmen, from the proprietor and fore nan to the youngest appren- 
tice, combined with his manual skill and dexterity a thorough knowledge 
of the mechanical laws, and of the properties, both mechanical and 
chemical, of the various substances on which he works—knew how to 
avail himself, to the greatest advantage, of every principle, property and 
agency in nature—in short, if science and art should unite and work 
together, and through the same person, who could place a limit to the 
progress of either, to their expansion and growth, under such never 
ceasing action and reaction on each other? And what, as yet, unim- 
agined and wonderful discoveries in science, and productions of inventive 
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genius, might not flow therefrom? ‘The boundary line between the 
discovered and undiscovered is at our feet always, and one stride, properly 
taken, may pass us safely over. And who would be so likely to take 
that stride as he whose mind is thoroughly trained in all departments of 
scientific inquiry, and whose manual skill has been acquired by a life- 
long employment among those very substances and agencies out of which 
the unknown and hidden truth is to be dragged to light # 

“The amount of knowledge already in our workshops was obtained, 
generally, after long, tedious and expensive experimenting, and is too 
often imparted to workmen by a like slow process. Hence, the impor- 
tance of a frequent interchange of information among the workmen 
themselves, as well as between the workmen and learned in science, 
Ample facilities for such an interchange of thought ought to exist in 
every city; and it is one of the principal objects of the Institute to 
furnish them to St. Louis. It is thus each can become both a teacher 
and pupil, alternately imparting and receiving the most useful hints and 
practical information. ‘Their ability to thus teach, and their need to be 
thus instructed, none knew better than themselves. ‘The process is going 
on daily in every establishment where several men are employed. The 
sum of sound knowledge distributed through the workshops has never 
been properly appreciated, and never will be until the workmen meet 
and interchange views with each other. Each has much to teach and 
much to learn; and the same may be said of every other useful citizen. 
By freely associating with each other in a common library, and reading | 
and conversation room, and occasionally listening to an able lecture on 
some one of the sciences or useful arts; by having at their command the 
best treatises on the subjects they wish to consider, and ample means of 
testing the accuracy and utility of their observations; by comparing the 
results of their experience and experiments; by an examination of the 
best models and the use of proper philosophical apparatus in pushing 
their investigations, they will not only stimulate research among them- 
selves, but give to each the benefit of the combined researches of all. 
And, hereafter, it may be thought proper to secure for the Institute, in 
furtherance of its general design, the services of some one thoroughly 
qualified therefor, whose duty it shall be to answer the inquiries that may 
come from the workshops of the city, to explain the principles involved, 
test the quality of materials used, analyze them when required, and 
subject to scientific examination and experiment every new and doubtful 
process in art. 
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“The field of action proposed by the Institute has been but slightly 
explored. It is the field of American industry, left hitherto, for the most 
part, without the aid which science should furnish, or that associated 
effort could give. The so-called learned professions have not only whole 
libraries written upon their respective pursuits, or departments of thought 
and research, but frequent gatherings at which each contributes to the 
common stock the fruits of his severe studies, observation and experience. 
Thus they have continued to advance with rapid strides, placing under 
contribution all the intellectual powers of each member of the profession— 
laying hold of and appropriating to their own use all the treasures of 
science, philosophy, letters and art. A similar mode of progress should 
be adopted by those engaged in industrial pursuits. In addition to the 
many books written already upon the useful arts, there are numberless 
unwritten volumes scattered through the workshops, as yet unknown to 
bookwrights, and unrevealed to the popular lecturer. Those scattered 
treasures of knowledge can be discovered, accumulated, and made to 
yield a large product daily—to answer often, in the various workshops 
and manufactories of the city, all the purposes of the best labor-saving 
inventions of the age. 

“But enough has been said to unfold the main and leading design of 
the Institute. It addresses itself to every citizen in the community, but 
with especial force to those who are actively engaged, either as capitalists 
or workmen, as employers or employed, in the industrial arts of St. 
Louis. Every such person should become a member, and contribute by 
his energy, zeal, information and experience, to push forward the enter- 
prise with vigor, to enable jt as soon as possible to attain the proportions 
and accomplish the purposes contemplated by its organization. Its 
success thus far has been great, although public attention has scarcely 
been directed to it. Silently it has worked on, educating about four 
hundred and fifty apprentices and journeymen, accumulating fifteen 
hundred well selected books, and preparing for greater usefulness in the 
future, With proper co-operation on the part of those who are seldom 
found to hesitate when a good work is to be done, the Institute cannot 
fail, in the course of a few years, to become all that its patrons fondly 
expect of it.” 


From the statement now made, it appears that the Plan of Wasni1ne- 
TON UNIVERSITY, including all its Departments, is very comprehensive, 
and in some respects different from any other Educational Institution in 
America. Its proper development must require time and perseverance, 
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and can be accomplished only through large and continued liberality on 
the part of its friends; but there is every reason to hope for its ultimate 
and complete success. Under judicious management, the several Depart- 
ments will help each other to greater efficiency than could be attained by 
either of them separately; and unity of design may be preserved, not- 
withstanding the unavoidable complication of details. 

Believing that a great public good will be effected by the successful 
prosecution of the enterprise, and conscious of no motive except an 
ardent desire to promote it, the Directors will proceed with trustfulness 
to use all just means in furtherance of their design, humbly mvoking on 
their efforts the blessing of Him by whose bounty every faculty is 
bestowed, and to whose service all human exertions should be conse- 
crated. 


G@utalogue of Students 


IN THE 


ACADEMIC AND SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENTS, 


FOR THE YEARS 1857—8. 


The Names of those who have received instruction in the Scientific Department 
are marked thus (*). 


CHARLES H. ADRIANCE, WILLIAM F. ALTEMUS, 


BEVERLY ALLEN, CHARLES E. ANDREWS, 
DAVID L. ANDERSON, JACOB E. ANHEUSER, 
JOHN 8S. ANDERSON, GEORGE T. ATCHISON, 
KENNETH BAILLIO, WILBERFORCE F. BOYLE,* 


SOSTHERNE A. BAILLIO, THOMAS R. BROOKS, 
WILLIAM P. BAINBRIDGE,* JAMES BROWN, 
STEPHEN D. BARLOW, Jr. JOHN D. BROWNLEE, 


WILBUR F. BARRELL, WILLIAM C. BROWNLEE, 
WILLIAM L. BARRET, GEORGE BUCHANNAN, 
RICHMOND C. BATEMAN, FRANK S. BUCHANNAN, 
JOHN C. BATES, RAPHAEL BUSH, 


WILLIAM H. BEARDSLEE, GEORGE T. BUSHNELL, © 
RICHARD A. BODE, ANDREW J. BYRNE. 
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ELIOT CALENDER, 
HUGH CAMPBELL, 
CHARLES C. CARROLL, 
I. SHREVE CARTER, 
NORMAN B. CARSON, 


CHARLES G. CLEMENT, 
JOHN P. COLLIER, 
WILLIAM B. COLLIER, 
M. DWIGHT COLLIER, 
THOMAS F. COLLIER, 


FANSHAW D.CHAMBERLAIN THOMAS COOPER, 


EDWARD J CHASE, 
AMMI CHEEVER, 
JOHN O. CLARK, 
LOUIS W. CLARK, 


THOMAS T. CRAIG, 
JAMES H. CROSSMAN, 
THOMAS CROZIER,* 
CHARLES CRUTSINGER, 


GEORGE W. CUTTER. 


CASWELL F. DARBY, 
SAMUEL C. DAVIS, 
JOHN T. DAVIS, 
WILLIAM I. DENNY, 
JOHN W. DILL, 


LEWIS B. EDDY, 
WILLIAM B. EDGAR, 
THOMAS L. ELIOT, 
HENRY W. ELIOT, 


LEONIDAS L. DODDS, 
ANDREW F. DONNAN, 
JOSEPH A. DOWDALL, 
EDWARD A. M. DUNN, 
GEORGE DWELLE. 


CHARLES ERSKINE, 
CLYDE ERSKINE, 
FLOYD ERSKINE, 
BYRDE EVANS, 


WALKER EVANS. 


WILLIAM F. FALLENSTEIN, JOHN W. FLINTHAM, 
ROBERT N. FALLENSTEIN, LOUIS J. FISHER,* 


JOHN FARRINGTON, 
EDWARD E. FINE,* 


THEODORE F. GALE, 
DAVID C. GAMBLE, 
JAMES S. GARLAND, 


OSCAR A. H. GARLISCH 


PAUL GAST, 


WILLIAM A. FOGG. 


¢ ROBERT FOSTER. 


OSCAR W. GAUSS, 
JOHN B. GAUSS, 
WILLIAM GEHNER, Jr. 
JULIUS H. GEHNER, 
WILLIAM C. GLASGOW, 
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EUGENE W. GREENLEAF, 


LAWRENCE A. GREENLEAF, JOSEPH H. GODDARD, 
EDWARD F. GOODWIN. 


DELBARCO HARDAWAY, 
FRANK S. HARDING,* 
AUGUSTUS B. HART, 
GEORGE W. HASLETT, 
GUSTAVUS H. HAVENS, 
CHARLES W. HAZARD, 


NATHANIEL HAZARD, 
CHAS. W. HEQUEMBOURG, 
JOHN HOLMES, 
GUSTAVUS H. W. HOSPES, 
JAMES F. HOW,* 
CHARLES HOYLE, 


WILLIAM HUTCHISON. 


WILLIAM H. JONES, 


THEODORE G. G. KELLER, 
JAMES H. KENDRICK, 
LUTHER M. KENNETT, 


EDGAR LACKLAND, 
RUFUS J. LACKLAND, 
ELI H. LARKIN,* 
THOMAS H. LARKIN, 
HENRY C. LAY, 
STEPHEN W. W. LAY, 


PIERRE C. MAFFETT, 
WILLIAM C. MAFFETT, 
BENJAMIN M‘COLLOCH, 
JOHN M‘KNIGHT, 
EDWARD D. MEIER,* 
ADOLPHUS MEIER, 
EDWARD MILLER, 


BELLINGHAM S. NELSON. 


MONTAGUE JACKS. 


JOHN C. KENNETT, 
JOHN G. D. KNIGHT, 
CHESTER H. KRUM* 


JOSEPH N. LITTON, 
JAMES D. LUCAS, 
JOHN B. LUCAS, 
CHARLES H. LOW, 
JOHN LEROUX, 
LOUIS LEROUX. 


WILLIAM MILLER, 
JOHN C. MILLER, 
ZACHARIAH J. MITCHELL, 
ANDREW W. MITCHELL, 
JOHN A. MORRISON, 

JOHN MOSES, 

JOHN H. MYERS. 


JOHN J. OFALLON. 
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WALTER B. PARKER, 
JOSEPH T. PARKS, 
HENRY C. PASCHALL, 
WILLIAM K. PATRICK, 
OLIVER C. PEASE, 
BAKER P. PEGRAM, 
BENJAMIN B. PEGRAM. 


JOSEPH G. RAMSAY, 
ROBERT P. RENICK, 

WILLIAM H. RENICK, 
BENJAMIN C. RIGGS, 


CHARLES W. PERRY, 
HARROLD T. PERRY, 
HENRY B. PETTES, 
JOSEPH B. PETTUS, 
GEORGE J. PLANT, 
WILLIAM E. PLANT, 
GEORGE H. PLANT. 


GEORGE A. ROBERTS, 
WILFORD F. ROBINS, 
AUGUSTUS T. RUTER, 
VANLEER RUNYAN, 


WILLIAM F. RUDOLPH. 


WILLIAM H. SEARS, 
EDWARD A. SHEBLE, 
BENJAMIN SHINKLE, 
ROBERT M. SICKLES, 
THOMAS K. SKINKER, 


HENRY TFRRY, 

FRANK THAYER, 
CLIFFORD L. THOMAS, 
WILLIAM H. THORNBURG, 


LOUIS G. VALLE. 


FRANK D. WADE, 
JOSEPH ‘W. WAIT, 
GEORGE W. WARE,* 
WILLIAM E. WARE, 
CARLOS D. WARD, 
PENDLETON T. WASH, 
JOHN WASHBURN, 


WILLIAM FE. SMITH, 
CHARLES H. STEVENS, 
JOSEPH H. STICKEL, 
ALEXANDER J. STRACHAN, 
WILLIE STRATTON. 


THEODOCIUS THOMPKINS, 
CHARLES A. TODD, 

JOHN TAUSSIG, 
FREDERICK G. TURNER. 


JAMES S. WATERS, 
HENRY R. WHITMORE, 
CHARLES E. WHITMORE, 
DANIEL R. WHITMORE, 
CHARLES H. WHEDON, 
WILLIAM WIGGINS, 
GARDNER WILLARD, 


NICHOLSON C.WASHINGTON NORMAN WRIGHT, 
EDWARD J. WOLFF. 
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